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War. He volunteered to do the same sort of service for the 
American forces in France, but his offer was not accepted. 
In 1906 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for service rendered 
in composing the war between Russia and Japan, which 
settlement was ratified in the Treaty of Portsmouth. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his formal proclamation announcing his 
predecessor's death, said the truth about the most enduring 
service of the man, when he wrote, "As President he awoke 
the Nation to the dangers of private control which lurked 
in our financial systems." 



The "Doughboy" and Tomorrow's World 

What does the thoughtful man, who was in the ranks, 
think of the service he, as an American, has rendered to the 
world by his migration to Europe as a warrior and by his 
share in defeating Germany and militarism? The follow- 
ing extracts from letters may indicate. Clark Eichelberger, 
Freeport, 111., wrote thus to his parents : 

"We realize how much of American liberty is due to eco- 
nomic freedom, resulting from our large territory. 'America 
is living on her principal, Europe on her interest.' Over 
here we discover other people as liberty-loving as ourselves, 
and to whom democracy means a greater achievement be- 
cause of complex problems which we escaped. 

"It is not disloyal to give other nations deserved credit. 
Were a monument erected to the Allies, on which the names 
were carved in the order of the nations' sacrifices, above 
them all would be Belgium and Servia. They, sacrificed 
their lives to save the world. But such an admission on our 
part could not brand us unpatriotic. 

"Therefore, we are revising our democratic program to 
include the co-operation of others. For two generations we 
have felt a monopoly of liberty. Now France, England, 
Italy, Belgium, and others, by their immortal struggle, have 
proved their right to walk with us in search of the Holy 
Grail of Freedom. 

"Oh ! America's future is so charged with possibility. The 
recognized champion of freedom, in the view of the New 
World, now one of its warriors in the Old, will be a leader 
in the dawning constructive era. Democracy is now a rec- 
ognized principle — a recognition bought by the blood of mil- 
lions. But this democracy, so dearly won, is not developed. 
Now must come years of contributions to the science of lib- 
erty. American genius must furnish many new ideas. If 
with our broad principles we combine understanding and 
sympathy for other nations, and are willing to accept their 
co-operation, the democracy and national spiritual resources 
we may develop are unlimited. 

"I dream of it so much — it is my one mental recreation. 
The present gloom is penetrated by one light, that America 
and the whole world shall some day approach an ideal 
state — the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 

"High on a hill across the fields in front of my camp is 
a great tree, rising many times above the others, so tall it 
seems to look over all France, the whole world and to touch 
heaven, communing with God. It seems to speak to me: 
'Courage, young man ! For two thousand years I have stood 
here. I have seen flames from Caesar's burning villages ; 
Joan of Arc led an army past me ; the thunders of the Revo- 
lution stormed about me : All this seems a long time to you. 
But, no, it is merely the beginning. As each morning the 
mists rise from this valley between us, so all that has gone 
before is but the mist rising at the dawn of civilization.' " 



August Delp, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, in a letter to the 
local newspaper, says : 

"When we realize that we are not only living history but 
making it; when we think that right shall triumph over 
might ;. when we resolve that democracy shall not be throt- 
tled by autocracy, but that even small nations shall be pro- 
tected in their God-given right of self-determination; when 
we know that the principles in which our nation was con- 



ceived, and to which it was dedicated shall triumph over the* 
tyrant's power of divine right of kings— no sacrifice is too 
great. When military Germany, by her ruthless warfare, 
challenged peaceful America in the belief that her divine- 
Kaiser could do no wrong and that the wings of the Amer- 
ican eagle had not the strength to journey across the At- 
lantic to vindicate a wrong if committed, she challenged a 
foe worthy of her steel — a foe whose very existence was 
menaced by the obsolete doctrine of divine right of kings. 

"The spirit of '76 is prevalent in this new American Army r 
and we are firmly resolved, even as they were, that the 
tyrant's yoke shall rest on no people, but that law and 
justice should prevail, as President Wilson outlined in his 
fourteen articles of January 8, and also his address of July 
4. These noble aims are worthy of the effort and sacrifices 
that America is making; self-determination, universal dis- 
armament, or at least reduction of armament, a peace league, 
and a peace tribunal whose authority is respected by all 
civilized nations." 
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France, England, and European Democracy, 1215-1915: A 
Historical Survey of the Principles Underlying the En- 
tente Cordiale. By Charles Cestre, Docteur es Lettres 
Professeur a la FaculU des Lettres de Bordeaux. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 1918. Pp. 350 
with index. $2.50. 

Professor Cestre is one of the rapidly increasing group of 
French scholars who have deemed it necessary to know the 
literature, political history, and social evolution of the Brit- 
ish and American democracies. He has twice visited the 
United States, once as a student at Harvard, and more re- 
cently as an exchange professor from the French univer- 
sities to Harvard University. On the second visit he also 
appeared before a large number of educational, civic, and 
semi-political organizations as an exponent of the "mind of 
France," and he has now returned to France to assume 
charge, so it is reported, of the strategically important task 
of co-ordinating a far more highly organized system of inter- 
change of professors and students between the universities 
of France and of the United States. He knows the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, and he has 
studied the university life of the country under its variant 
forms, the privately endowed and the State-controlled. This 
prefatory and somewhat personal allusion to the man makes 
it clear why he has been able to write a book in which 
Britons, Americans, and the French can find satisfaction. 
For it is something more than an interpretation by a Bour- 
deaux University professor dealing with the similarities and 
differences of the evolution of the Gallic and the British- 
American democracies. The book also is the record of a 
man of the world who has traveled, seen life at first hand, 
and come in touch with men of affairs. It is the farthest 
removed from the pedantic and scholastic type of historical 
monograph, and it brings the palpitating life of the British 
and French peoples right down to later stages of the Great 
War. For the student of international relations not the 
least valuable portion of the admirably conceived and writ- 
ten narrative is the author's keen analysis of the relative 
strength of individualism and socialism as working creeds 
of peoples and of individuals during the last century and 
during the century that already has seen such unprecedented 
change Professor Cestre has the social mind and is cham- 
pion of an evolving social democratic ideal; but he deals 
most fairly with the record of individualism and with Jiber- 
tarian activities. 

The People's Part In Peace: An Inquiry in the Basis of a 
Sound Internationalism. By Ordway Tead. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York City. Pp. 152. 1918. $1.10 net. 

Mr. Tead is a New Englander, with the best traditional 
training of that region, who is well known in Boston and 
New York circles as an authority on industrial efflciency and 
scientific administration of business. He also has keen and 
intense ethical insight and purpose. In this book he has 



